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FOREWORD 


This bulletin was prepared in response to requests, 
many of which come from abroad, for information about child 
welfare programs in Canada. It presents in broad outline 
une etbructure and Scope of child welfare services. Tt ie 
hoped that this view of the general pattern of services will 
Provide Ta wiserul backsround for study of particular prograine , 


suetivae Child provection and edoption. 


The bulletin was prepared in the Research and 
Scavascres Division by Mr: "KR: B. Spleane under the direction 


Cronica, Micra Hurst, Supervisor Of bBhe WelTare Sécunon. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS FOR THE WELFARE OF CHILDREN 
EV LDN 


A deep concern for the welfare! of: children: who: ex- 
Perwence Neglect tor deprivation 16 of long-standing in) Canada 
and has led to the development of special services for their 
provecvion ‘and: Gare Gi Sil! Canaddtean provinees o4 Sueh egal cece 5 
fortunately, form only a small percentage of Canada's six 

ls/; 


mitt Low emi itren—- “wie sia the imading enjoy! the, advantage, of 


living with their own families and of receiving the individual 


care and affection that are required for their sound. develop- 
ment - 

To nees the needs of 7aliCanadian yehildren,sreavans 
ace required nov only for-vhose who re deprived sof norma 
home Care but also for thé eréat majority whosareochelped most 
efGectively through broad méeasturéent ont Pengthenvand ssuppont 
the ani ly. ~Thuse a-deserapuionvor ¢hild |welTaréesinaCanada., 
Tioga principally concerned with!) programecfor \thestaess 
e,Oup, must imclidé en account .of the provisions desigmed 710 
meet the general needs of children and the measures which 
have been taken to sustain or improve family i1ite. 

the Se is the besic Socisl unit in Canedian tine, 
and as such is supported in, a variety of ways by law, custom 


and practice. While legislation varies from province TO 
I a a ee ee an eee ee 


1/ Children under the age of eighteen years, i O56, Mumbered 
Fiat Ake ees r cent the Gobel population. 
PEC OmOT Or 36.9 per Cent or th to f 
Children under sixteen years numbered 5,473,363 or 34 per 


eent of the population. 
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province, the requirement that the family assume ie Oeics tes 
spore i biti ty Tor ite! chiteremn es stated unequivocally in 

some statutes and is implicit in others. Parents have the 
rights and responsibilities of guardianship over the person 
and property of their children as long as they are able to 
exercige them in a responsible manner. It is only when they 
seriously neglect their parental responsibilities phe tH, bei 
guardianship rights ere affected. Where the need is apparent 
for a transfer of guardianship in the'interests of the 
children, legislation in all the provinces and tie Berri 
tories provides for such transfer. Thus the BGaue eco = 
nizes an ultimate responsibility for the welfare of children 
who are deprived of adequate care within their own family. 
The first concern of the public authority, however, is to 
strengthen the family unit in its task of providing hie, Dag Le 


needs “OF The childrem wi tain ins 


Eeoncmie Protection of the Familiy 

A number of economic measures have been taken by 
federal and provincial governments to provide or ensure 
income to those families whose normal source of income is 
interrupted and who have responsibilities for caring for 
children. These measures include maintenance programs such 
as unemployment insurance, workmen's compensation, war 
veterans pensions and allowances, and general assistance, as 
well as legislation for enforcing the maintenance of wives 
and children by deserting husbands. 
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They also include other programs which affect families 
Wlua Children, Nevsoly the federal family allowances program 
covering practically all children and the provincial mothers! 
allowances programs. 

The federal family allowance program, which was estab- 
lished toward the end of the Second World War, is primarily a 
social security measure designed to lessen the economic handi- 
Cap Of Families with children: “Allowances “are Six 4doltere 2 
month for children under fon and “lent dollars for emivoren 
aged ten,to sixteen. The Family Allowances Act stipulates 
that the allowances are to be used for the "maintenance, care, 
training, education and advancement of the child”. It also 
feduures COMDLLance With provincial scenool “attendance *resuia= 
twee a CONdLLLOW OL payment Tor children “ots scnoek“ege. 
Pawily allowances have made an important contribution to*the 
general welfare of Canadian children. 

Por ¢caildren tmmLe@raping Wlih their Pamwliles where is 
a special measure =f Me atore to family allowances covering a 
child's first year in Canada during which family allowances 
are not payable. This program of family assistance for ihm i = 
Sroenus and settlere provides $60 for the year, payable on 
behalf of each child under sixteen years of age who is 
supported by the immigrant or settler. Payments are made 
quarterly upon the application of the parent and, like family 


' + ie 
allowances, they are not subject to a means beet. 
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Provincial mothers! allowances programs, the first 
of which was established in 1916, extend financial assistance 
to all mothers in need who have lost their husbands and who 
nééd finanéial héip in caring for thelr children: “Viere 
programs followed the. 4ntroduction of workmen's compensa- 
tion laws which provided support to the widows of men killed 
im industrial eccidents and war pene von measures which pro- 
vided allowances to women who had lost their husbands in the 
defense of the nation. By 1949 all provinces had programs 
providing aid to widows with dependent children and to 
mothers with! husbands in, mental hospital. -in "seme provinces 
eligibility now includes divorced, separated, deserted and 
unmarried mothers and mothers whose husbands are disabled 
or are in penal institutions. The allowances, which vary 
from province to province, are payable while the mother is 
é€aring Torsone or more Giitd ren... (There 276 alec provincia | 
differences in the maximum ages of children who may benefit 
by mothers! allowances, the variation being from fifteen to 
eighteen years, with all provinces permitting some extension 
of the allowance if. the, child is avverdine .enog 

Families in need who are not eligible for benefits 
under the, special programs,, such as mothers’ allowances, 


which are designed to meet the needs of particular categories 


of persons, may receive help under the general assistance 


measures which exist in all provinees. There 1s 4 trend 


G27 
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toward broadening the scope of these programs and reducing 
that of the categorical programs. Thus in two provinces 
persons formerly receiving mcthers! allowances are now in 
receipt of benefits under social assistance programs. 

These general or social assistance programs are 
usually administered by the local municipality with the 
costs shared by the provincial and federal governments. 

Most provinees, however, administer the program in their 
unorganized territories and there are some other administra- 
tive Variorionssfrome province.to.provinee. In addition to 
administering general assistance and .cther income mainte- 
Mapee programs, localiwelfaré.oftices, whether municipal or 
provineiaisvincreasingly provide, other services for famidies 
ane Chita ren.y> In Somes centres, these, may.include nursery 

and day care programs, services to deserted wives, public 
housing, rehabilitation programs and the supervision of 


Welfare dInetitut bons. 


Healun oervices 

Recognition that the healuly Of the Canadian eniid 
is a resource of the highest individual and national impor- 
tance has brought into being a broad range cf health 
measures under both private and public auspices. In general 
the child finds himself in a family which secures the major 
Dern Gr ius Nealth services ome private basis although 


publicly organized programs play an increasingly important 


ey ne 

Historically, echitdren ‘abone wit htherinese of imwhe 
population benefited from the measures to combat communi- 
cable diseases which were developed on a significant scale 
in the latter part of “the “Niveteenth-Centuryes? Iai amveand 
maternal death rates remained high, hewever, sandivit became 
inereasingiy “apparent “by “tire “earky years 2c thie acencuany 
that special public health measures were requivediior 
mothers and children. “Gréat-svrides "have sineereeen made 
in developing pre=natal and post-natal services; sproviding 
maternity beds and” bassinets ;*redueingythetineidence of 
echildheed diseases and developing programs. ofitreatment 
and “rehabilitavyilon for-eripp.éd -entlaren. 

A continuing emphasis’ on e¢hild* and maternal, health 
is rérlectéd in services" provided? ayrad It ievoleers Zo ver - 
ment and under private a@usplces.o" At then tocaiteaever 
health departments or health wnits provide mawine srange 
of direct services in ‘association wihtiitiospiuaia, enya 
clane and veéluntary nealth asencies. Al ten provinces 
have maternal and child health programs within their 


health departments, and @ Diviston of Mavernal and Child 


Health within the federal Department of National Health 
and Welfare offers consultative services: 

The great majority of Canadian children ere porn 
in hesepital, In all but two provinces tile is true or 
Nearly ald births"and for the country es"a wonele nearly 


90 per cent of births occur im maternity or general 
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hospitals. Children needing later hospital care are 
normally treaved in eenerad ‘hospitals servingeall age 
eroups but there are siso- five general’ hospitale for 
eniicren, 10uUr Children's "orthopedic hogpivals, andre 
DuUmMDer Or rehabiiitat ron centres. 

Pre-natal and post-natal health cere’ 1s princi= 
pally provided by tne private Tremily physician; an 
imporzant role le aleo played by Visine. nursing: ors 
gavizecions, and by local pubitie Wea koh uniiue  Wubiiie 
services include nursing visits to the home and well 
baby clinics for the “health supervision of iartanvs tang 
pre-school children. 

Children also receive health care through school 
health services which have been established in every 
provinee. Programs include general medical examinations, 
visual and audiometric testing and in some provinces 
preventive dental health services. In addition, sehool 
health services are eeaoenct with the school environment 
and involved in the health teaching program. 

Services for handicapped children include a 
number of long established programs for the training of 
blind and deaf children and more recently developed 
services for orthopedically handicapped and cerebral 
palsied children. As the concept of what constitutes a 
handicapped child has been broadened and as increased 


diagnostic and treatment skilis and facilities have 
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become available, more adequate services have been estab- 
lished incall (provinces. ..Programs which, combine. public 
and private endeavour include case-finding, team diagnostic 
appraisal, treatment and a range of rehabilitation services. 

There is increased recognition of the mental health 
needs’ of children.) Child euidance clinics, statfed by 
psychiatrists, psychologists and social workers have been 
organized in the larger centres and travelling mental 
health clintes, usually for both adults nd children, ex- 
tend these public services to many other localities. A 
number of anstatutions for emotionally disturbed children 
have been established and Canada's first psychiatric hos- 
pital forscchildmem wae ~peued iG 1958. Seven provinces 
maintain Listhtwtlons-for imentally- deficient children and 
in recent years there has been a rapid expansion of educa- 
tional cand sotherscemmunity,.services, for children whe are 
mentally retarded. 

A waljer- emphasis, inn the, protection of “childrens 
health has been placed on immunization programs. A notable 
example of their successful application has been the anti- 
poliomyelitis campaign. Through agreements with the 
federal Government the provincial health departments have 
made the Salk vaceine for freé inoculation of children 
and most provinees elso, provide care free of charge or at 


nominal cost to poliomyelitis patients during the acute and 
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post-paralytic stages of the disease. The dramatic re- 
duction in the incidence of the disease constitutes the 
moss recentischapter in, the long atory of success in 
attacking the principal diseases of childhood. 

Children, along with other members cf their 
Pommnves stare sbenehitine from the public-essumption of 
Nospitea hrand, to a lesser extent, medical, costs... Free 
op laselseted maternity services have been in existence 
for some years in a number of provinces and the Province 
opuNewroundland selected children under sixteen years, of 
efenos une Liret group to meceive. tree of .charce., ful 
Mocpiva.scarenincludingsmedical and surgical services. 
Participation in a federal-provincial program under the 
Hospataleineurancecand Diagnostic Services Act of .195/ 
began in 1958 and by January 1959 all but three of the 
provinces were participating; negotiations with the other 
provinces and territories sre proceeding. Major goals 
OF “Che program are iommakes HOSpinel and.dlacnostic ser- 
Vices inversely eee and): uo. relieve, temilies and 
individuals of the burden of heavy expenditures for hos- 


pital care. 


EdUcabl oneal Provisions for Children 

There igs firm recognition in Canada of the right 
of children to an education which will fit them for 
economic, cultural and political participation LG, Gon 


temporary society. The provision of elementary education 
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to the great majority ‘of Catiadisan @hididren! hacvheen 
achieved well’ before’ the Confederetiomtor the Canadian 
provinces It 1067.) “lor the decades! that follcwed, educa- 
tion became free and compulsory with the effective 
enforcement of attendance beginning in the 1890's. Four 
provinces now require school attendance to age sixteen, 
five to the age ef fiftescn “end %ueite founteen Js menos 
provinces certain exemptions are allowed under specified 
circumstances to permit ‘childrén to !remain “out sof «school 
when their services are néeedéd ‘fn “farming, nome tduties 
or other necessary employment. 

Secondary education has also been long accepted 
as a necessary preparation to modern living, and techni- 
cal and commercial courses have gained an established 
place along with the original academic sequence required 
for university entrance. Over 95 per cent of Canadian 
children attend primary and secondary schools in which 
all costs ere” borne by pabd 14a tndes ; 

Means of assisting children possessing the 
necessary capacity to réceive a higher educatdon are 
being, progressively incresséd,- i» broad program of uni- 
versity expansion is proceeding, with extensive public 
and private financing for new facilities and for enlarged 


bursary and scholarship funds. 
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Minimum Age Legislation 

A high degree of success has been achieved in 
Canada in preventing child labour. In addition to the 
requirement that children attend school to the ages men- 
tioned above, provincial legislation and local ordinances 
eontainwrestrictions on, the types, places and hours. of 
employment in which children and youth may be engaged. 
nee, are. ale Osprovinc ied. provisions: tio mecule te the 
Dimimunwace.of marriage, ft of entering into contracts 2nd 


Pompadiibes Lom bo certain types,of places, of anusement. 


Private Welfare Services for Families: and Chilouren 

in addition to the programs described  anove, mesr 
Of Which are under public. auspices, reference must. ve 
mece to the important work of the many private “or volun- 
tary agencies which contribute to the welfare of ‘familtes 
and children. These include child and youth organizations 
with recreational and character building programs such as 
the Young Men's Christian Association, Young Women's 
Christian Association, Boy Scouus, Girl Guides,” and 
similar organizations, many of which function under reli- 
gious auspices. They include, as well, associations on 
behalf of children with health problems or educational 
needs such as associations to assist in improving facili- 
ties and services for retarded, ill or crippled children, 
Home and School groups in the field of education, and 


voluntary welfare agencies with a variety of purposes and 


programs. 


ag elm 

Among the latter are family welfare agencies which 
have been organized in all of the large cities and in a 
number of smaller urban centres. They offer casework ser- 
vices to families experiencing the variety of problems 
produced by the stress of modern life. While family agencies 
offer some material aid, the emphasis has long been away from 
its provision, which is regarded as the role of the public 
authorities, and toward counselling concerning problems such 
as marital relations, parent-child relations, eid family 
budgeting. Some agencies offer combined fant pptendhchitid 
welfare senvices as part of the eeneral trend to treat child 
welfare problems within the framework of the Tam wherever 
tHLS le pose ibia. 

Visiting homemaker and day care services constitute 
additional supports to family and child welfare. Visiting 
homemaker services, through which a carefully selected woman 
with skills in homemaking assumes the care of a hougehcld 
when the person usually responsible for it is ill or away, 
have proved of great value in preventing, the Gemvorary 
placement of children when illness or gome other problem 
threatens to leave the children without adequate care. Home- 
maker services are supported LMereasinely ~ py epeelic-granre 
and, in one province, are provided as part of the social 


assistance program by a public department. 
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This increased assumption of public responsibility 
eoustitutes a recent illustration of the historic process by 
Which services initially provided under voluntary auspices 
are accepted ss a legitimate responsibility. of government. 
Day care services fcr children which have been established 
in a few communities provide a further example. They were, 
initially, organized privately but now receive increasing 
public support as larger numbers of mothers become engaged 
im employment outside the home and as the need is recognized 
Pormoroperly CONSLLLUTed cenires fer the care wt their 
Gn per en. 

It will be apparent that the broad assumption of 
Dae ney response bility for services to taildren has wot 
destroyed voluntary endeavour. In the fields of health, 
education and welfare, private citizens continue to form 
agesocitations for the establishment of new services, for the 
support and improvement of existing ones and for their 


better planning and co-ordination. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Child welfare services in Canada have developed in 
widely different ways and at different speeds in the various 
Provinces bul it ie nonetheless poseible to discern four or 
tive staves Or periods in the history of Canadian child wel- 
Pave setem C1sbineulened bya characterig@tic emonasic un 
the administration of child welfare programs. One may be 
Peterred TO.os Une 1NStibuUtional stage, anovher, less earilly 
Celimived) in time, as the period dominated by the children's 
aid movement and a third, as the stage in which public. child 
welfare assumed greater and, in some provinces, predominant 
impertance, A fourth pericd nae witnessed the development 
ef comprehensive child welfare services and there is some 
evidence to suggest that Canada is moving toward yet another 
Ssace in which ea significant effort is being made to achieve 


a euoser invecration of child and family welfere services: 


The VIneereut onal ovage 

The first services for children in Canada were those 
established in French Canada under the auspices cf the 
_ religious orders of the Roman Catholic Chuncha (qliahil tutpons 
were founded to meet a variety of needs including that of 
the orphan or abandoned child, and the phactice oh saealing 
with welfare problems through the use of the large tristitution 


became deeply rooted in the social pattern of the community. 
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In two of the Atlantic provinces, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, the English Poor Law was introduced and children 
were cared for in public alms houses which alse received 
adults with a variety of problems. In these and the other 
Atlantic provinces and in what later became the province of 
Ontario, separate children's institutions under private 
auspices were also established.” 

This institutional approach to the needs of Ghilaren 
remained predominant in all provinces Until) nearly the end 
of the Nineteenth Century and, in some, extended well into 
the Twentieth. During this period a few examples are te be 
found of children being publicly supported in foster homes 
and of children, in some number, being bound out as appren- 
tices or placed for adoption. The congregate institution 
and the orphanage, however, were the principal means used to 
meet the needs of the child deprived of his cwn home and 
family. 

Long after the custodial type institution had ceased 
to be the chief means of caring for children deprived of 
their own families it continued to be employed to some ex- 
bent “ba tar) provinces .L/ In recent years the trend away from 
such use hag continued but specialized institutional programs 
have increasingly been created to meet the needs Of .SOSCi ELE 


groups of children such as the emotionally distuybed « 


L/ institutional programs are discussed more fully on 
pp. JO0-42 of this bulteuin. 
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The Children's Aid Movement 

Toward the end of the 1880's, public attention was 
forcibly drawn to increasing numbers of children in the 
Vareger Centres who were found vo -be-crowilne up withoueoproeper 
Care Or sUupervielon. For mest oF these children placement 
thie? INstatvucion Was NOt a Ssatisractory solution, 9Tormeet 
Gie provlem, the children!’ s*ala* movement came into peing 
and within a few years became a major factor in child welfare 
ia Canada. Borrowing from earlier movements for more humane 
treaument to animale. children's eid societies,’ composed of 
and supported by interested citizens, were given ee re 
anthorluy Under chitdren’s protectLon acts tol Lotervene on 
behalf of children who were being maltreated or exploited or 
were uncared for. The societies, particularly in their 
early years, sought to protect children in their own homes 
through penalties of fine or imprisonment against parents 
and others who were declared by a court to be guilty of 
"neglecting" children for whom they were responsible. Where 
a child's protection required his removal to a pula Cet Cr 
patery., a Cour, Could traneier guardianship tO “als OCLEtY sand 
require the municipality in which the child had residence, 
CO pay Ghe cost, cf Nis Matnceaaace and care. 

The Province of Ontario, where children's aid 
societies were first organized, expressed its interest in 


the children's aid movement not only by passing the protective 
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Legislation essential for their work, but by appointing, in 
16936 abprovineiat superintendent of neglected children who 
then assumed leadership in encouraging the establishment of 
new Societies and-later-.in setting,standards, for tne Lreopera = 
tion and program. Provincial grants were algo, extended Lo 
the societies so that in addition to funds subscribed 
privately they received public funds.from,both,the municipal 
and fprovine iad: levels, of government. 

At first the societies worked largely, if not entirely, 
through volunteers. Children were placed, as fap,.as possibile, 
in free foster homes and were visited by volunteer members Of 
children's visiting committees. The need for employed staff 
soon became imperative, however, and with the appointment of 
paid officers, the foundation was Laid for the, tater, @evelop-— 
ment of agencies administered and staffed by professionally 
qualified social workers. 

The sooceties,. throvgh their work 10 Carrying ouy 
duties under provincial legislation, in receiving publ te 
financial support, and in acting on the instruction oye dim alle 
Courts in the matter of the guardianship of children, express 
the public, interest in, and.controel ,of, child welfare services. 
Their structure and organization also made it possible for 
them to give seope to voluntary endeavour Ghrough the civizens 
who form the membership of the societies, who make up the 
najoribyscef their boards,of dineciors (the ..munieipaliuies are 
usually also represented) and who contribute financiaily te 


their work. 
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Thescehildrend syaid: movement reached its height in the 
eaciy MecsdesmMel thea cen vury, andy repulted, dn.the formation, of 
CT eis jaiite Sociephes: in neerlLy eli. provinees.. The 
Pocleriusssmicamol make! finm roct.everywhere,, however,..4nd ow 
COVeaID se hel whohesprovianceonAy <n Ontari.o. and. New, Brunswick. 
They are organized in most communities in Nova Scotia and in 
the more populous erees of Manitoba and British Columbia. In 
el. ehecerace sove Bendmetie childrens. aid, societies...ands the 
ehildren's aid movement, continues. to be an important, force, in 


@hited welfare in, Canada. 


Grows Oe Opwiottinc eCinitiid, Welfare 

The lest three or four decades, and especially the 
years since the Second World War, have witnessed a notable 
erowth. tnitpubihe chitdewelfare services ..;Child welfare pro- 
grams are almost wholly public in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Some direct public Services 
are provided in Nova Scotia and public services cover most 
of Manitoba and Brivish Comumbie. oubeide, the ylarce, cities. 
With the exception of Alberta, which delegates substantial 
responsibidatyl for childoweifare $o: tae municipal bivy,< @icasccr= 
“vices are mainly provided by provincial welfare SU atte wor 
mally through regional welfare offices. Provincial Governments 
which do not provide direct services nonetheless express the 
public interest in the ways noweds cariger,» dm respect.to thelr 


relationg with children's aid societies. All provinces, 
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moreover, keep their child welfare legislaticn under constant 
review; amendments in the light of experience and of new 
coneepts of child welrare are frequently made. The provinces 
also contribute financially to child welfare agencies ete? iin 
varying degrees, supervise child welfare programs. In addi- 
tion, "they provide ‘central services such as training programs 
for child welfare staffs and clearance services which make 


possible province-wide placement of children for adoption. 


Development of Comprehensive Services 

Since the First World War there has been a broad ex- 
pansion of @hild wellere service. both those provided by 
public agencies and those offered by children's alarociet ies. 
By the 1920's child welfare services were moving beyond their 
initial pre-occupation with child protection and, with the 
enactment of new provincial legislation, the agencies extended 
their programs in the areas of adoption and work with un- 
married parents. Other responsibilities which have been 
added more recently include, to mention but two, the carrying 


4 


out of investigations under the federal family allowances 
program and also into the circumstances of @ehildrén! whose 
parents are involved in divorce actions. 

The extension of the service has required both larger 
and better qualified staffs. Agencies in smaller centres 


have increased their staff from one or two, characteristic 


of the 1920%s\4 to tem or nore’ in’ many present day organizations. 
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otaffs of agencies serving larger centres range upward to 
that Ste the lergsest metropolitan chitdren' said society? wien 
haces Stott OL mver, SOO. 

A recognition Of the importance end ‘the comprex ity 
of the human problems withwhich child welfare agencies have 
to.deal has led to an increasing emphasis on well-qualified 
personnel. To secure, Staff with the education and) train ing 
required to. give. the destred quality of casework service, 
supervision,and administration, child welfare “agencies shave 
increasingly sought to employ persons with graduate training 


au oeneco. Of SoOclad. Work... 


Integration of Family and Child Welfare 

Services for children and services for families, to 
a very large extent, developed separately in Canada. In 
recent years there has been a trend toward bringing the two 
services together or toward achieving their bertem CCCs 
ordination. 

The, development, of child welfare in specialized 
agencies grew out of the agencies! Som Liiestratdon of pro- 
Wincial.Jegislation. The iegislation has tended to define 
the core of child welfare as protection, adoption and work 
on behalf of children of unmarried parents. This has- not 
restricted the agencies to these areas but itsches.made. ror 


concentration upon them. 
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The voluntary family welfare agencies also offer, as 
noted earlier, specialized Services. The faniliy agcuey. 
however, has not assumed responsibility for administering 
public legislation and there is thus no element of StacuLory 
authority in the work it does with families and individuals. 
This distinguishes, somewhat, its approach from that ChaVGhe 
child welfare agency in the latter's work with families 
where the reported neglect of children requires investigation 
and action backed by law. 

In general, -however,, both child welfare agencies and 
family welfare agencies accept the same social work philisophy 
and; aebhe Use,of social casework, employ the same method 
in working with their clients. Recent emphasis in family 
welfare agencies on reaching families which have shown limited 
capacity to seek help on their own is havine the effect ver 
reducing differences in the approach of family welfare and 
enild welfare agencies. 

These tendencies, together with the steadily growing 
recognition of the importance of treating the child within 
the framework of the family, have led to many errorts” vo con 
bine family enduchild welfare services. Some children's aid 
societies, especially in rural areas, have lone’ functioned 
virtually as: family agencies while also carryine Chere td 
welfare responsibilities.  Uhere awe, am well, a number of 
combined family and child services operating under various 


auspices in different parts of Canada. A combined agency 
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Serving a mixed rural and urban area has been organized in 
Peel County, Ontario, and combined agencies serving cities 
are found in Moncton, New Brunswick and Victoria, “British 
Columbia. Examples of combined agencies under religicus 
auspices are the Jewish Family and Child Services in some of 
the metropolitan centres and the diccesan welfare services 
Ciiwuimes RomamWCapnoiac, Church in. the Province, of Quepec which, 
im ches pes tizwanriperbod, have developed.integrated, family and 
child welfare programs. 

Deve lopmeniGes Lny the. public,field, reflects a,simnilan 
trend -in some» provinces where child welfare services,are 
being integrated with the programs, referred to above, that 
are designed to assist the family through income maintenance 
and other measures. 

While formidable difficulties stand in the way of 
achieving the goals either of combined or more closely co- 
ordinated family end child services, there is unmistakable 


movement in that direction. 


Present ASABE nee ef. Child Welfare Services 

Before a more detailed consideration of child welfare 
programs can be undertaken, it is necessary tO examine brief- 
ly the present organization of the programs in the Canadian 
provinces and in the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories which, like the provinces, carry responsibility 


for ehild welfare services. 
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Newfoundland 
Child welfare services in Newfoundland, are provided 
directly by the Province through over fifty regional welfare 
offices with supervision by the Child Welfare Director, De- 


pari~ment of Public Welfare, st-< Jon's. 


Prince Edward Island 

In Prince Edward Island welfare services for children 
are provided directly by the Province through the Director of 
Child Welfare, Department of Welfare and Labour, Charlottetown. 
Some services are also given by family agencies im Charlottetown 


and Summerside. 


Nova Scotia 
Services for children in Nova Scotia are provided by 


twelve children's aid societies under the supervision of the 


provincial Director of Child Welfare, Deparineas Gf ekioirc 
Welfare, Halifax. The Province offers direst service trom 


four district offices in the venainine areas: 


New Brunswick 

The child welfare program in New Brunswick is carried 
out by seventeen children's aid societies under the supervision 
Of the Provineial Child Welfare Officer. Departwens Gites tia 


and Social Services, Fredericton. 
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Quebec 
Child welfare services in the Province of Quebec are 
provided byl agencies and iostitutions mainly under religious 
auspices. The Department of Social Welfare, Quebec City, 
Supervaces YoutheProtection,Schools,which.receive both neg- 


jecped and delinquent) children. 


Ontario 

The child welfare program in Ontario is carried out 
by Pitty-Tivey childrens aid) societies covering, all. parts of 
the Province. The work of the societies in carrying out pro- 
vinelal Téepisletion tte under the supervision of the, Provincial 
Director of Child Welfare, Department of Public Welfare, 


MONPOMG ©: a 


Manitoba 

Four children's aid societies supervised by the 
Director of Child Welfare, Department of Health and Public 
Welfare, Winnipeg, and a combined fanily.and ichild welfare 
acenecy under sectarian oe ee services in the most 
populated areas of the Province, including -the City_of 
Winnipeg.* In other areas~ child welfare services are provided 


by the Province through district OT Cies: 


Saskatchewan 


In Saskatchewan services for the welfare Of chili ren 
are provided by the Province through regional field staffs 
under the direction of the Director of Child Welfare, Depart= 


ment of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, Regina. 


Alberta 

Child welfare services in Alberta are provided by the 
Province and by the municipalities. The program iscunderythe 
direction of the provincial Child Welfare COnmiss 7? on. patie 
chairman of the Commission and administrative head of the 
program is the Superintendent of Child Welfare, Department of 


Public Welfare, Edmonton. 


Britis CoLumbp La 


In British Columbia services for children are provided 
by the Province under the Superintendent of Child Weitere, 
Department of Health and Welfare, Victoria, through repdonak 
offices of the Department. Under the supervision of the 
Province services are provided in the City of Vancouver by two 
children's aid societies and in Victoria by a combined family 


and Coil Weliare acenov'. 


Yukon 
Child welfare servicés in the Yukonsaresprovided® by 
the Superintendent “of “Chiid(Welfaré, alerri torial Government, 


Whitehorse, a children's aid society in Whitehorse, church 


organizations and the Koyal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Northwest Territories 
In the Northwest Territories, welfare services) or 
children are provided by the Superintendent’ of Child Welfare 


for the Northwest Territories, Northern Administration and 
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Lands Branch Department of Northern Affairs and National 
mMescurces, Ottawa, @ chiltdren!ts aid soclety in Yellowknife, 


ehurch organizations and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
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CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS 


It will be apparent from the above discussion of the 
development and present organization of child welfare agencies 
across Canada that a number of differences exist in their 
programs. There is sufficient similarity, however, to justify 
a general review of them. Most of the agencies provide com- 
prehensive services embracing protection, child care, adoption 
and services to unmarried parents, and while these major 
components of a comprehensive program are closely inter- 
related, they nonetheless lend themselves to separate consi- 


deration. 


Protection Services 

Child protection legislation in nine provinces and 
the Youth Protection Schools Act in Quebec, provide the 
legal basis of the protection services offered by Canadian 
child welfare agencies. The legislation embodies the 
authority of the state to protect children who are being 
neglected. Where a court of law finds that "neglect" as 
defined in legislation exists, a child may be removed from 
his parents and placed under the guardianship of a envid 
welfare agency. The law also provides certain sanctions 
including fine and imprisonment for those guilty of caus- 
ing neglect. 

The provision of protection services by child 
welfare agencies is carried out within this framework of 
authority. The agency is called upon to investigate 
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reported cases of neglect and, where it is necessary for a 
child's safety, to “apprehend” or take the child into tempo- 
rary care and bring him before a Court. Protection of @ 
ehild through his removal from his home 18, Neowever, aa 
extreme measure. The term, "protection" normally refers to 
measures tO protect a child who receives the agency's service 


while remaining in his own home. The objective of modern 


ehild protection services is to help families Im whicm weetec. 
has been reported to correct the conditions assoeieced wae) 
the neglect. When a careful appraisal reveals Uhse tne caiid 


is being Seriously damaged and that the family is incapable 


either temporarily or permanently of giving him adequate care, 
Steps are vaken to bring the child into the care oF aie 
agency. 

Protection services through casework, seek to mobilize 
the strength and capacities for improvement possessed by the 
family and to bring to its aid such community resources as may 
be needed to-raase its standards of care for ite children. 

The casework service of. the agency may extend over a lengthy 
period and, even where it has been necessary on a temporary 
basis to remove a child from his parents, casework will continue 
with the parents with a view to restoring the family's capacity 
to provide adequate care. 

A high degree of success in child protection work has 
been achieved by many agencies especially those which have had 
qualified case workers working under good Supervision and with 
moderate caseloads. Where the agencies have been able to (ees 
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upon well-developed community resources, their effectiveness 
has been increased. An adequate public “assistance program ia 
of particular importance. Educational, recreational and 
health services, including mental health and child guidance 
facilities, also have an immediate bearing upon the protective 
work of child welfare agencies. Those communities in which 
Such services are established are able both to reduce the 
ineadenee of childworotection problems and vo makeseasier che 
treamment of those cases of neglect which appear. In recogni- 
tion of this fact child welfare agencies have traditionally 
been in the forefront of movements for improved community 


conditions and services. 


Juvenile Correctional Services 

The child who is neglected or lacks adequate care in 
his own home is not infrequently the child who comes into 
conflict with the law. For this reason juvenile correctional 
services have a close Pee ion to child protection programs. 

Correctional services for children in Canada are 
governed in a large measure by the Juvenile Delinquents Act, 
a federal statute first enacted in 1909. The Act provides 
that the provinces may set up Juvenile Courts and appoint 
Juvenile Court Judges. In some provinces the legislation 


shese Courts forms part of a general Child. Welfare 


pa 


setting up 
Act. 
The central provision of the Juvenile Delinquents Act 


Ce ae 


provides that when a child is adjudged to have committed one 
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or & number of Actions which constitute an offense known as 4 
delinquency, he is dealt with by a Court not as an offender 
"but as one in a condition of delinquency and therefore 
requiring help and guidance and proper supervision". The 
Judge sofita Juvenile Court Lsschustenven- wide -discre:.onary 
powers. +. To assist the -Judge, the Court normally mas asprope- 
tion svaftP of one lorimore officers swhorspert ormVasyenteuy, os 


functions. “These include thesseéeurimg sof sinfhormati gunaveuc 


the child, his family and his environment on which the Judge 
May base “his deciston, and thecmager function ei aypervyacine 
children placed on probation by the Judge. Some. Courts 
utilize the staff of local child welfare agencies for proba- 
tion work and in some provinces the juvenile delinquent may 
be made a ward of the child welfare authority. This ts 4 
plan used in cases where it seems advisable to remove a child 


from his home but where committal to a tYainine Scholl er 


other correctional institution is not regarded as being An 


the child's tnteress. 


Child Care Services 


Children who, for a variety of reasons cannot be 
adequately protected or cared for in their own homes, may be 
taken into the caresof child welfare agencies, with the 
agencies assuming some or all of the rights and responsibilities 
of parents. Children may come into the ASCHCHES! « Care.io-c. cine 
request of their parents on what is frequently calhedt. Tite 
ward basis". No transfer of guardianship is involved in such 
cases although the agency, by arrangement with the parents, 
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undertakes to assume either all aspects, or specified aspects 
of the care of the children concerned. Most of the children 
in the care of Canadian child welfare agencies have been made 
wards of the agencies by a court, with a complete or partial 
transfer of guardianship from the parents to the agency. In 
nearly all the provinces children may be made temporary wards 
with a prospect of returning to their own families, of perma- 
nent wards where no such return is envisaged. Where a Clige LG, 
is made a permanent ward, the agency is responsible for his 
long-term planning which may inelude adoption placement. 
Where an adoption plan cannot be made, a permanent ward 
continues to be a responsibility of the agency until wardship 
is terminated; this is at age twenty-one im cour provinces, 
eighteen in another four and seventeen in two. 

In the case of both temporary and permanent wardship 
the agency's responsibilities toward children in care involve 
the planning of living arrangements and. of Such Ochner essen 
i lice hor wae. Chota ts well-being as clothing, education and 
medical and dental care. It also embraces the supervision Or 
the child, usually in a foster home, involving casework } 
services with the child and those directly in charge Gr) tag. 
The aim of the agency is to provide .a standard of care which 
she child's physical, mental and moral well 


Wiel promote 


being. 


The use of foster homes form Che ma jority Or cha arent 


in the care of Canadian child welfare agencies involves the 


agencies in a foster home program. Many agencies find 1G 
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necessary to use a number of media of communication such as 
newspapers and radio to interpret foster home care and to 
interest suitable persons in becoming foster parents. "Foster 
home finding" including interpretation and the interviewing 
and selection of foster parents is a major part of the total 


prosran relatings togichd ldrefindnem agency Ss care. 


Adoption 

Legislation placing adoption within the child welfare 
framework was passed in most Canadian provinces in the 1920's. 
Adoption has since become an increasingly important part of 
the program of child welfare agencies. Iv ies regarce ae Tie 
best plan for those children in the care or “child welvare 
agencies who are legally free for adopttTon ana’ ror-when-adopcu= 
Ing parents can be Tound who are able to Of rer goed eare, 
Srlectlon and Securicy., 

Children placed for adoption by child welfare agencies 
include wards of the society and non-wards where consents to 
adoption have been signed by the child"*s parent or parents 
Children in the non-ward category are uSually those born out 
of wedlock and placed with the agency by unmarried mothers who 
have sought the help of the agency. 

The «child welfare agency also has.a responeip Mira) eam 
most. provinces, for a child placed for adoption by an india 
dual or a body other than a child welfare agency. The agency 
is asked to visit the adopting home and on the basig@ of inter- 
views with the adopting parents, together with other enquiries, 
to prepare a report containing a recommendation about the 
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ST teotivy, Ol. une aedopvion, This is considered by the” court 
in the process of completing the adoption. 

While the provision that the Court shall receive the 
Teporesorya Child welfare’ agency bétore completing an adoption 
provides some safeguard for children placed independently, 
Foods acopcion practice in Canada recognizes the desirability 
OM anes echald's placement by a child welfare agency and Super- 
vision by the agency during the probationary period. As part 
of 1ts. continuing adoption program, the agency's duties 
inedmdes she finding and. study of adoption homes. It is 
normaliy, able. to place a child’ in a home suited to his needs. 
Confidentialicy can be maintained and the interests of all 
parties to the adoption -- the child, the natural parent or 
parents and the adopting parent -- can be more effectively 
safeguarded than in independent adoptions. 

Adoption has been increasingly emphasized in Canada 
in recent years. It has attained a high degree of acceptance 
by the = publ@e, “to che “extent that in many communities the 


number of families wishing to adopt children exceeds, by a 


wide margin, .children being placed for adoption. The prefer- 
ence, however, is for the adoption or Chitcren under one year 
Of sace.. s.Olceracni dren, chose with physical handicaps, and 
those of minority racial backgrounds are less easily placed 
and, accordingly, increased AGCenL On Is heme given "to thelr 
placement. In a number of provinces adoption clearance 
services have been established through Which SsdopclOns caw pe 
arranged on a province-wide basis rather than being limited to 


the community in which a particular agency operates. 
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Services for Children Born Out of Wedlock 

It was recognized early in the development of child 
welfare services in Canada that children born out of wedlock 
present special problems and that special legislation and 
services were required to safeguard their interests. Legisla- 
tion for children of unmarried parents was accordingly passed 
in all provinces and its administration and the provisiern er 
appropriate services became, in general, the responsibility of 
chaic welfare aeencicsg. 

Where adequate financial support is not obtainable 
from the putative father, assistance is” normally provided’ iron 
public funds. Some provinces assume the full costs or sueh 
assistance to the unmarried mother rather than have a portion 


of the cost borne by the municipality in which she’ has’ legal 


residence. ‘This helps to Ssectre Gdequacy ol cerv tee ane 


ae 


assists in preserving confidentiality, which may be affected 


if aes 


if it i8 necessary to refer “the unmarried mother's request ror 
assistance back to her home community from which she has 
probably moved for her confinement. 


Child welfare agencies, in addition to aiding the un- 


a 


married mother in securing financial support, offer help with 
the problems she may encounter before, during and after her 
eontinemen:.. This involves assistance in many practical ways 
including planning for hospitalization and’ for living arrange= 
ments, often in a distant community.” "Im addi iony one agencies 
attempt to help the mother with the intense emotional problems 
which are normally associated with unmarried motherhood. The 


relationship developed between the agency's caseworker and the 
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unmarried mother provides the means for the mother to clarify 
her thinking and resolve her feelings’ in respect. to her family, 
her expected child, the father and the future of both herself 
and her child. The agency's help to the mother often extends 
through the period following her child's birth when her own 
renebilitation and plans for her child aré uppermost concerns. 

Of particular importance is the role of the agency in 
helping the unmarried mother to reach a sound and well-con- 
sidered decision on whether to retain or to relinquish her 
child... If the decision is to retain the child she may wish 
the agency to provide temporary care. If the decision is for 
relinquishment one of the following courses may be taken de- 
pending on provincial legislation, agency policy and the 
circumstances of the case: the child may be placed for adop- 
tion without a change in guardianship; the child may be made 
a ward of the agency by the Court; the child's guardianship 
may be transferred (in certain provinces) by assignment, that 
Te by a Wri Uuven: instrument signed by the parent. The last two 
methods provide agency guardianship at once and make possible 
other forms of care if, for a number of reasons, adoption is 
a S @uitable plam for the child. 

While the main emphasis in the child welfare agency's 


unmarried parent work is upon the protection of children, 


service to the mother is recognized as being highly important 
in itself as well as being essential in the interests of the 


child. Many agencies also offer a casework service to the 
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fathers or children born out. ofmwedlocks reflecting ithe wiey 
that such service may be of assistance to the father as well 


as helping in planning for the mother and the .child. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Legislation and Organization 

it has been noted that the administration of child 
welfare services in most provinces takes the form of locally 
Oreamized children "a aid societies operating under provincial 
ieee cone ISsUpeRVviswon, Or Of direct “provineial service, 
CrPter V4 combination or ™these two forms of administravion, with 
children's aid societies covering part of the province and 
Provincial Services insothers.. There’ are Some variants! to 
these patterns. In Alberta, responsibilities for certain 
child welfare services are delegated to the municipalities. 
In Prince Edward Island, three family agencies under private 
auspices -OL1fer cervuain ciivla weltare services. “Inthe 
Province of Quebec, services are administered by institutions 


and agencies under private and usually religious auspices and 


by Moutm Préovecciion schools: 


Separate acts respecting child protection, adoption 
and, cha idren of ‘unnarried parents are found “im the provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and British Columbia. Provinces in which these and other mat - 
ters are brought together in a composite Act are Newfoundland, 


Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Financing 


The provision of the many services offered by child 
welfare agencies involves the expenditure of substantial sums 


of money. While the costs of providing professional services 
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in such aspects*-of the agency "saprogranm as -prowecvl ommand 
adoption are considerable, the largest outlays are for child 
eare, Im addition to the cost.of casework services for the 
children in the agency's care, are the children's maintenance 
expenditures, aneluding, medical. dental and ogner ceryaces, 
as well as board and clothing. In providing ene sGgarr and 
facilities for all aspects of its programs end 12n Meeting the 
Maintenance needs of the children for whom it 22 vresoonsiole, 
the agency 18 iavolved in @ Sigesable operation Yequirine 
Sound financial management. 

Hrom the differences, described above, in the oreani— 
zation of child welfare services, it will be evident that 
there are differences in the basis on which they are financed. 
In the provinces of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta where all or nearly all the services 
are under public auspices, the funds for child welfare come 
almost wholly from public sources. A more conplex Ssicguacion 
obtains in Quebec where the institutions and agencies receive 
assistance from the Province and municipalities under the 


terms of the Public Charities Act, where the Youth Protection 


Schools are largely financed through the Department of Social 
Welfare, and where a number of the child Serving agencies 
secure a considerable measure of support from private Sources. 


principally community chests or federated welfare funds. In 


Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia, welfare services 


are financed from wholly public sources in those areas where 
the service is provided by the Province. The children's aid 
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societies which aré organized elsewhere in’ those three pro- 
vinces, and throughout all of New Brunswick and Ontario, are 
also supported mainly by public funds, with the basis of ~shar- 
ing as between the province and municipalities for the mainte- 
nance costs of wards varying considerably from province to 
Cro@imece .) Neariy all tne childrens aid socrevres” also 
receive a significant measure of support from voluntary 
sources. 

Voluntary funds may come from private agency campaigns 
or, more generally, through community chests or united appeals. 
THetdocieties traditionally raised funds from voluntary sources 
to finance their protective services while public funds paid 
the costs of maintaining children taken into the societies! 
care under the terms of provincial legislation. As the extent 
of the protective services grew and were inereasi nelly srecog= 
nized as essential, public grants from the provinces and, in 
some communities from the municipalities, were extended to the 
societies. These grants have taken a number of forms includ- 
ing mileage for.visits vo eltentector specaired purpeses; 
grants based on the amounts received by the societies from 
their private financial eanpatens,ofees for conducting certain 
types of investigations, grants based on the quality Or sche 
work of the societies and grants for the protective and other 
sérvices not directly involved in the maintenance and care of 
children who are wards of the agency. 

Federal family allowances are payable in respect to 


children in the care of recognized child welfare agencies and 
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are a Significant item in child welfare financing. Federal 
regulations require that the allowance be expended Ga rectly. 
on, the -care of the child: for whom they are payable: wo to 
four dollars a month may be used for the child's board and 
the remainder must be used to provide "extras", that is goods 
and services over and above those which would normally be 


Supplied to children in the agencies! care. 


Staffing 

AU an early point in the development of child welfare 
Services in Canada those charged with their Oorganizgavion and 
direction became aware of the need to secure high calibre 
staff. Both the administration of child welfare agencies and 
the direct services they provided proved to be complex and 
demanding. The need for Special training became apparent and 
child welfare agencies were among the first to promote the 
organization of training courses and to work for’ the estaplisn-— 


ment of schools of social work. Close relations between the 


Schools and the child welfare agencies have continued, with 
Many agencies providing the Petving Tor Une mre td experience 
of a high bercentage of social work students. The child 
welfare field has also proved to be one of tHe major employers 
of the graduates of Canada's eight schools of social work’. 
Child welfare agencies have not been able to secure as 
many well qualified personnel as they have needed. While 
numerous child welfare agencies have been able to maintain 


competitive standards of salaries and working conditions for 
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their casework, supervisory and administrative staff, some 


mave nou been if this position. This faiiure to filly ert 
positions with well qualified personnel is only in parv 4 
resuy OF problems Of Financing child welfare, programs, 27 
also reflects the acute shortage of graduate social workers 
across the whole field of social welfare. 

The extent of the shortage was indicated in the 
nation-wide Survey of Welfare Positions undertaken in 1951 to 
assess the demand for social workers in eee AG that 
time 138 reporting agencies classified as child welfare 
reported that 46 per cent of their 881 welfare positions 
(administrative, supervisory, and direct service) were gra- 
Giiebes. Of. Schools. of social work, and that a further 19 per 
cent had taken some courses at a School. This was a much 
more tavoureb le. Situation, than, obtained form the welfare field 
as a whole. . Nevertheless, in terms of recruiting policy, the 
child welfare agencies reported that in filling vacancies, 
existing or potential, they would like to secure graduate 


ae 


social workers for over 90 per cent of their welfare positions. 


There is little reason to suppose that in the years 
since the Survey the agencies have succeeded in achieving this 
objective. The output of the schools of social work has not 
been able to keep pace with the growth of services or the 


demand for professionally trained personnel. At the same time 


17 Research and Statistics Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Survey of Welfare Positions Report, 
1954, General Series No. 3, Sumiary Or Neport ~ Generar 
Serter No, 6, 1955. 
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Se ln $2 
there is evidence that child welfare agencies have secured 
Substantial numbers of social work graduates and have taken 
obher means, ancluding. inereased, use OF In-service (rani, 


to improve, The qualitications on their sca ties 


Reporuing and plat isvics 

The adequacy of current Teporting on child-weltere Ae 
receiving a good deal of -atuention by Sectal agenciesana 
Departments of Welfare. Consideration is being given to two 
main aspects of the question: ways and means of improving 
reporting for purposes of assessment and planning and the 
broader question of laying a basis for selected mataona 
Stavistics in this fueld, 

Agencies under voluntary auspices make annual reports 
to their boards and membership and, to varying degrees, submis 
Statistical and other reports to local welfare councils and 


m 


community chests. They are required to report on certain 


aspects of their programs to provincial Departments of Welfare. 


n 


Vhe annual reports of the provincial Departments, which contain 


data on both public and private child welfare programs, thus 
provide the major source of information on the nature of the 
Services and the number of children receiving then, 


The statistical data presented in these ten reports 


reflect differences in provincial legislation, in the Services 
offered, and in the Sélection of data, as well as some varia- 
tion in definition and concept. This lack of comparability 
has proved somewhat of a hindrance in the discussion of common 
problems among the provinces and is an obstacle to the 
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development of even minimal national statistics in the field 


RW ed obit Wek eee” 


The lack of national data has been felt by social 


. , : ; - 2 
agencies and by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


The Canadian Welfare Council took action on the pro- 


blem with the appointment of a National Committee to study 
possibilities of greater comparability in reporting. The 
Provincial Directors of Child Welfare also moved forward in 
this direction, examining their own records and givine con- 
Sideration to common problems at their annual meetings. At 
the request of both groups, the Research and Statistics 
Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare 
undertook research in this field, with particular attention 
problems of definition and areas and methods of reporting. 


Work on these projects is going forward. 


he 


at 
1 


1/ There has been some national reporting on institutions for 


children. These were included in statistics on welfare 
institutions collected at five year intervals, from 1931 
1951 inclusive, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2/ As for example in the preparation of the Department's 


GO) 


periodic reports on child welfare in Canada for the United 


Wations. The Buresu of Social Affairs to which these 


reports are made drew attention to the paucity of statis- 


tical data on child welfare available from member countries 
generally and noted, also, that those which were available 


were primarily for administrative purposes. It expressed 
the hope that member nations would work towards reporting 
which would show the effectiveness of Services in meeting 


needs of children. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CARE FOR CHILDREN 


The preceding discussion was concerned mainly with 
the work of child welfare agencies. A comment is also required 
Ontne Fole or child welfare insti tugions ; 

It was mentioned earlier that the first child welfare 
Services in Canada were provided by orphanages and other 
institutions. With the development of children's aid socie- 
taes ano public child welfare agencies, neon=institutional 
Services. Giiphasizing adopvion and the “care. of efi ldren win 
foster homes, were widely adopted. In Quebec, where institu- 


tional care was traditionally predominant, an accelerating 


trend toward non-inStitutional programs has been’ in evidence 


in the period since the Second World War, primarily as a 
Test Ol the Organization or di0cesan ami iy and chria 
welfare services under the auspices of the Roman Catholic 
Cianbhstenare 

White the care of children in institutions” is’ om the 
wane, a significant trend toward improving the quality of 
institutional care is evident. Measures to this end include 
the re-formulation of regulations respecting buildings, 
Tee sacunin starring and program; the reduction or che mummers 
of children normally cared for in an institution or, alter- 


natively, the creation within it of smaller groups or “chr laren 


cared for in "family units"; the establishment of training 
courses for institutional staff; and the organization of 
associations of children's institutions committed to raising 
the standards of institutional care of children. 
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Institutional care is increasingly regarded, not as 
an alternative to thé forms of care provided by child ‘welfare 
asencies, Ul as sone sbOrm Of -Gare for certain specirie murpodes 
and as part of a comprehensive child welfare program. Child 
welfare agencies, while regarding foster home placement as the 
most desirable plan for most of the children in their Gare, 
have always made use of institutions, and continue to do go 
for children with certain types of need. Care in small insti- 
tutional units is recognized as suitable for some children 
forced to be away from their own homes for short Deriogd, 07 
certain children being prepared for placement in foster homes 
or adoption homes and for some teenage children who find it 
easier to fit into an institution than into a foster home 
Seuuine, 

While the majority of children's institutions operate 
under auspices and direction different from that of »chd td 
welfare agencies, the agencies and institutions frequently 
enter into close working relationships. Often the institution 
and the local agency make arrangements for the agency to 
assume responsibility for admission of children to the inesti= 
tution and for providing, where needed, a casework relation- 
Ship with the family, directed toward the return of the 
Children to the family from the institution. .Other instica- 
tions; also recognizing the need for careful intake and plans 
ning with the family in relation to the child's future, 
employ a caseworker as a member of, the institution's starr. 
A majority of children's institutions provide gene- 


ralized, custodial care but Specialized institutions for 
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children presenting particular problems have also been in 
existence for many years. A few institutions providing edu- 
eCoactonal progcrans for plindvand Tor dearichildrenvand also 
homes for retarded children have long been established in 
some provinces and, as noted earlier, institutions have also 
been established as needed for juvenile delinquents requiring 
correctional care away from their own homes. 

A more recent type of specialized institution is that 
designed to serve children whose behaviour problems make it 


do 


GitPicalisor impossibplewior them to réceive or respond to 
foster home care. A small number of these institutions in 
various! partsmor 'Canadea “are "providing sresidential care for 
emotionally disturbed children and other institutions with 
Three type of Mserviiee ara being rdeveioped, ~el ther as new 
institutions or as the result of a change within existing 


igo uo. ene “Tremoacusvedieal tora breatbmentl program. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR CHILD WELFAR!] 


a 


It was noted earlier that the effectiveness of a 
child welfare program depends to a considerable degree on the 
availability and quality of other community resources. It 
was natural therefore that many of the early children's aid 
societies should become centres for action on behalf of 
children in many spheres now lying outside the immediate 
programs Ol Tie SOCcléeéties, Such as corrections, Neelvn end 
recreation. With the development of councils of social 
egencies and later of weltare couricils, eo-ordination, -plan= 


Moeean ACuNon ear recting the general well-Velnie: Of chat rem 


Came inereagingely into the sphere of action of these spodics. 
Im 1920 the Canadian Council on Child Wellare was 

hormed as a national centre for furthering the inverests of 

children and when, in 1935, the organization became the 


Canadian Welfare Council, its work on benali of children 


became the responsibility of a special division within it, 


now the Division of Family and Child Welfare. The membership 


° ae a a ° eet He ae ° Bia) 
of this Division consists of agencies and institutions in the 


fields of child and family welfare as well as interested 


individuals drawn from all parts of Canada. The Division is 
able to work for improved child welfare services through its 
nation-wide study committees, conferences, a periodical, 


a4 


* ° ° ! fe hen ie . 
"Concerning Families and Children" and consultative services 


offered by its staff. 
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In local welfare councils child welfare is also given 
prominence, some councils having committees or divisions 
served by professional staff devoted wholly or principally to 
advancing child welfare in the community. 

A somewhat different type og organization, namely 
associations of children's aid societies, exist in three 
provinces. Their aim is.to promote child welfare generally, 
though with particular reference to the special responsibilities 
of their member societies. As noted earlier, childrenvs 
institutions in some provinces have also formed associations 


with similar objectives. 
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